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MODERN LEARNING EXEMPLI- 
FIED, BY A SP&CIMEN OF 
COLLEGIATE EXAMINATION. 

(By the late Professor Porson.) 


Tue subjoined was written by the 
Cambrige Professor, in ridicule of 
the Oxford System of Education, 
prior to the reformation which has 
been effected in the latter Univer- 
sity :— 

Metapuysics. —Professor. What 
isa salt-box ?—Student. It is a box 
made to contain salt.— P. How isit 
diyided?—S. Into a salt-box, anda 
box of salt.—P. Very well; shew 
the distinction.—S. A salt-box may 
be where there is no salt; but salt 
is absolutely necessary to the exist- 
ence of a box of salt.—P. Are not 
salt-boxes otherwise divided ?—S. 
Yes, by a partition. —P. What is 
the use of this division?—S. To se- 
parate the fine salt from the coarse. 
P.To be sure; to separate the fine 
saltfrom the coarse. But are not 
salt-boxes otherwise distinguished? 
S. Yes; into possible, probable, and 
positive.—P. Deline these several 
kinds of salt-boxes.—S. A possible 
salt-box, is a salt-box yet unsold in 
the joiner’s hands.—P. Why so?—-S. 
Because it has not yet become a 
salt-box, having never had any salt 
init, and may possibly be applied 
to some other use.--/’, Very true; 
for a salt-box which never had, hath 
not now, and perhaps never may 
have, any salt in it, can only be 
termed a possible salt-box. What 
is a probable salt-box?—S. Itis a 
salt-bux in the hand of one going to 
ashop to buy salt, and who has six- 
pence in his pocket to pay the shop- 
keeper; and a positivo salt-box is 
one which hath actually, and bona 
fide, salt init.—P. Very good; what 
other division of salt-boxes do you 
recollect ?—S. They are divided into 
substantive and pendant. A sub- 
Stantive salt-box is that which stands 
YOL, IIL.—N. S$ 


by itself on the table or dresser, and 
the pendantis that which hangs by a 
nail against the wall.—?. What is 
the idea of a salt-box ?—S., It is that 
image which the mind cOnceives of 
a salt-box when no salt is present. 
P. Whatis the abstract idea ofa salt- 
box ?—S. Itis the idea of a salt-box 
abstracted from the idea of salt,or of 
a salt-box, orof a boxof salt.—P. 
Very right; by this means youjacquire 
a most perfect knowledge ofa salt- 
box ; but, tell me,is the idea ofa salt- 
box a salt idea?— S. Not unless the 
deal box hath the idea of salt con- 
tained in it.—/P. True; and there- 
fore an abstract idea cannot be ei- 
ther salt or fresh, round or ‘square, 
long or short; and this shews the 
difference between a salt idea, and 
an idea of salt.—/. Is an aptitude 
to hold salt an essential or an acci- 
dental property of a salt-box ?—S, 
Itis an essential ; but if there should 
be a crack in the bottom of the box, 
the aptitude to spill salt would be 
termed an accidental property of 
that salt-box.—P. Very well, very 
well indeed: what is the salt called 
with respect tc the hox?—S, Itis 
called its contents.—?, Why so ?— 
S. Because the cook is content, 
quoad hoc, to find plenty of salt in 
the box.—P. You are very right, Ict 
us proceed to Logic. 

P. How many modes are there in 
a sult-box?—S. Three, bottom, top, 
and sides.—P. How many modes 
are there in salt-boxes? S. Four, 
the formal, the substantial, the ac- 
cidental and the topsy-tarvy.—P, 
Deline these several modes.—S. The 
formal respects the figure, or shape 
of the box, such as round, square, 
oblong,&c. The substantial respects 
the work of the joiner; and the ac- 
cidental respects the string, by which 
the box is hung against the wall.-— 
P. Very well; what are the conse- 
quences of the accidental mode ?— 
S. If the string should break, the 
box would fall, the salt be spilt, and 
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the salt-box broken, and the cook 
in a passion; and this is the acei- 
dental mode with its consequences. 
—P. How do you distinguish be- 
tween the top and bottom of the 
salt-box.—S. The top of the box is 
that part which is uppermost, and 
the bottom that which is lowest in 
all positions.—P. You should rather 
Say, the uppermost part is the top, 
and the lowest part the bottom. 
How is it,then if the bottom should 
be uppermost?—S. The top would 
then be the lowermost, so that the 
bottom would become the top, and 
the top would become the bottom ; 
and this is called the topsy-turvy 
mode, which is nearly allied to the 
accidental, and frequently arises 
from it.—P. Very good. But arenot 
salt-boxes sometimes single and 
sometimes double?—S, Yes,—/?. 
Well then, mention the several com- 
binations of salt-boxes, with respect 
to their having salt or not.—S. They 
are divided into single salt-boxes 
having salt, double salt-boxes hav- 
ing vo salt, double salt-hoxes having 
salt, and single double salt-boxes 
having salt and no salt.—?. Hold! 
hold! you are going too far,—Go- 
vernor of the Institution. We can’t 
allow more time for logic; proceed 
if you please to natural philosophy, 

P. Pray, Sir, what is a salt-box? 
S. It is a combination of matter, 
fitted, framed, and joined by the 
hands of a workman in the form of 
a box, and adapted to the purpose 
of receiving, containing, and retain- 
ing salt.—P. Very good ; what other 
mechanical powers are concerned in 
the construction of a salt-box?—S, 
The axe, the saw, the plane, and the 
hammer.—/.. How are these powers 
applied to the purpose intended ?— 
8S. The axe to fell the tree, the saw 
to split the timber.—P. Consider, it 
is the property of the mall and wedge 
to split—S. The saw to split the 
timber, the plane to smooth and thin 
the boards.—/. How ? take time, 
take time.—S, To thin and smooth 
the boards,--?’. To be sure, the 
boards are first thinned and then 
smoothed ; go on,—S. The plane to 
thin and smooth, and the hammer 
to drive the nails.—/. Or rather 
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tacks. Have not some philosophers 
considered glue as one of the me. 
chanical powers?—S. Yes; it is so 
considered ; but it is called an in. 
verse mechanical ; because where 
it is the property of the direct me- 
chanical powers to generate motion, 
glue,on the contrary, prevents mo- 
tion, by keeping the parts to which 
itis applied fixed to each other— 
P. Very true; what is the mechani- 
cal law.of the saw ?—S. The power is 
to resistance, as the number of teeth 
and force impressed multiplied by 
the number of strokes in a given 
time.— P. Is the saw only used in 
slitting timber and boards ?—S, Yes; 
itis also employed in cutting boards 
into lengths.—/’. Not lengths. A 
thing cannot be said to have been 
cut into’ lengths.—S. Into short 
nesses.—/. Very right. 





THE SPORT OF FORTUNE. 
(Concluded from Page 453.) 


Wuen this decisive day appeared, 
G——, according to his custom, 
visited the parade of guard, From 
the rank cf ensign, in the short 
space of a few years, he had been 
pushed forward to that of colonel ; 
and even this rank was but a tore 
modest name for the station of prime 
minister, which, in fact, he was then 
filling, and which raised him above 
the native dignitaries of the land, 
The parade was the usual stage on 
which the incense of universal 
homage was oflcred up to his pride, 
and where, in one little hour, he en- 
joyed that grandeur and dignity for 
which he suffered toil and privation 
the whole day through. Here it 
was that those who were most il- 
lustrious for rank approached him 
with reverential timidity ; and those, 
who were without assurances uf his 
favourable dispositions towards 
them, not without trembling ; here 
even the prince, if he ever happened 
to be present, found himself neg- 
lected by the side of his vizier ; in- 
asmuch os it was far more danger- 
ous to incur the displeasure of the 
last, than it could be serviceable to 
have the other for a friend, Just 
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this place, and no other it was, 
where heretofore he had been wor- 
shipped as a god, that was now 
chosen for the dreadful theatre of 
his humiliation. 

Lightly, and witha careless step, 
he entered the well-known circle,— 
that, anticipating no more than him- 
self what was to happen, on this 
doy, as on all the former, opened 
before him respectfully, awaiting 
his commands, Short was the in- 
terval which elapsed, before there 
appeared, with two adjutants in at- 
tendance, Martinengo—no longer 
the supple, cringing, smiling 
courtier, but insolent, and with a 
peasant’s arrogance, like a footman 
suddenly become a gentleman. With 
a determined step of defiance he 
strides up to G ; and, facing 
him with his head covered, he de- 
wands his sword in the prince’s 
name. With a look of silent con- 
sternation the sword is surrendered 
tohim ; drawing it from the scab- 
bard, he inclines the point to the 
ground ; with a single step splits it 
in two, and throws the fragments at 
the feet of G———._ At this appoint- 
ed signal the two adjutants proceed 
to lay hands upon him ; one busies 
himself in cutting away from his 
breast the cross of his order; the 
other in stripping off both his e pau- 
lettes, together with the facing of 
his uniform, and in tearing out of his 
hat the badge and plume of feathers. 
Throughout this appalling opera- 
tioy, which is all conducted with in- 
credible speed, from the whole as- 
sembly of above five hundred per- 
sons, who were standing closely 
around, not a sound—not a single 
respiration is to be heard. With 
pallid faces, hearts throbbing, and 
petrified with dceath-like horror, 
stands the dismayed multitude ina 
circle about G ; who, during 
the confounding disarray of his per- 
son—a rare spectacle of the ludi- 
crous and the wonderlul—has ina 
moment lived through all the feel- 
ings that can be experienced on the 
scailold. Thousands there are, who, 
in his situation, would have been 
stretched senseless on the ground 
by the first shock ; but his robust 
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structure of nerves, and his firmness 
of spirit, bore up against this dread- 
ful trial, and enabled him to drink 
up its horrors to the last drop. 
Scarcely is this scene over before 
he is led through ranks of innumer- 
able spectators to the extremity of 
the parade, where a close carriage 
is in waiting. A silent glance com- 
mands him to enter it; and an es- 
cort of hussars attends him. Mean- 
time, the report of what has just 
passed is spread through the whole 
city ; every window is flung up, 
every street is crammed with anxi- 
ous spectators, who follow the ca- 
valcade, shouting and repeating his 
name, amidst tumultuous and con- 
flicting outcries of scorn, of malici- 
ous exultation, and of commisera- 
tion more bitter than either. At 
length he clears the town; but here 
a fresh shock awaits bim. Sideways 
from the highway, the carriage 
turns up an unfcrequented desolate 
road—the road to the place of exe- 
cution ; close alongside of which, by 
express orders from the prinee, he 
is slowly driven. From this place, 
after being made to suffer all the 
tortures of the lastagony, he is con- 
veyed back to a more public road, 
Seven dreadful hours of scorching 
heat, without refreshment and with- 
out human converse, he passes in 
this carriage, which, at last, about 
sun-set, halts at the place of his des- 
tination—the state-prisop. Bereft 
of consciousness, midway between 
life and death, (for a twelve hours’ 
fasting, and a burning thrist, had at 
lengih subdued even his colossal 
naiure,) he is dragged out of the car- 
riage; and,ina hideous subterra- 
nean vault, he first returns to his 
senses. The first object which pre- 
sented itself to him, as life is again 
dawning upon his eyes, is a dread- 
ful dungeon wall,feebly illuminated 
by a few rays from the moon, which 
penetrates downwards, through 
small crevices, toa depth of pine- 
teen fathoms. By his side he finds 
a coarse loaf, together with a jug of 
water ; and close to that, a bundle 
of straw for his bed. In this con- 
dition he remains up to the suc- 
ceeding noon; when, at length, a 
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trap-door opens in the middle of ihe 
tower, and two hands appear, by 
which food, such as be had found on 
the preceding night, is let down ina 
hanging basket. At this moment, 
for the first time during this whole 
frightful revolution of fortune, did 
pain and the anguish of suspense ex- 
tort from him a question or two— 
Wherefore was he brought hither? 
What offence had he committed ? 
But no answer from above; the 
hands vanish, and the trap-door 
closes. In this abode of misery, 
without a glance even at“ the coun- 
tenance divine” of man, without a 
sound from human voices, without 
any ray of light te interpret his aw- 
ful destiny, fearful doubts and mis- 
givings overshadowing alike the 
past and the future, cheered by no 
beams of * day or the warm light,” 
with no refreshment of healthy 
breezes to his fainting spirits, in- 
accessible to help, shut out even 
and rejected from the sympathy of 
mankind,—in this abode did he 
namber four hundred and ninety 
days of anguish ; registering them 
by the wretched loaves which at 
every noon-time, day after day, in 
mournful monotony, were lei down 
into his dungeon. But one dis- 
covery, which he made in an early 
stage of his confinement, tilled up 
the measure of his ailliction. He 
recognized the place ;—he himself 
it was,—-he and no other, was the 
man, who, but a few months ago, 
had rebuilt it, under the impulse of 
an ignoble revenge, in order to in- 
flict a languishing imprisonment on 
a deserving officer, who had been 
so unfortunate as to incur his dis- 
pleasure. With barbarous ingenuity 
he had himself suggested the means 
of aggravating the horrors of con- 
finement in this dungeon; and no 
long time before, he had made a 
journey hither in person, for the 
purpose of inspecting the building 
and hastening its completion. As 
if to push his torments to the utter- 
most, it so fell out that the very of- 
ficer for whom this prison had been 
constructed—a worthy old colonel — 
had just succeeded in office to the 
Jate commandant of the fortress, 
recently deceased, and in this way, 
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from being the victim of his venge. 
ance, had become master of his fate, 
Thus vanished from his eyes the 
last melancholy consolation of his 
misery —the privilege of feeling pity 
for himself, or of taxing his destiny, 
harshly as it might treat him, with 
any injustice. To the lively sense 
of his own sullerings were now add- 
ed a bitter self-contempt, and the 
pain, which, to a proud spirit, is 
among the severest, of a conscious 
dependency upon the magnanimous 
forbearance of an enemy to whom 
he had himself shewn none. 

But that just man was too noble 
to allow himselfa base revenge. In- 
finite was the pain which it cost his 
benignant mind to enforce against 
the prisoner those severities of treat. 
ment which his instructions enjoin- 
ed him. Nevertheless, as an old 
soldier who had been accustomed 
to observe the letter of bis orders 
with unquestioning fidelity, he bad 
it not in his power to grant him any 
thing more than his pity. A more 
active assistant the unhappy man 
found in the chaplain of the garti- 
son ; whe, moved by the sullerings 
of the prisoner, which had reached 
his ears but lately, and then only 
through some obscure and incohe- 
rent reports, instantly took a fixed 
resolution to do something for their 
alleviation. This venerable clergy- 
man, whose name it is with regret 
that I suppress, thought that he 
could in no better way fultil the 
duties of his pastoral office than by 
exerting its whole influence in behalf 
of a wretched man whom he had no 
other meons of serving. 

Not being able to obtain leave of 
access to the prisoner from the com- 
mandant of the fortress, he repaired 
in person to the metropolis, there to 
urge his suitdirectly with the prince. 
He kneeled before his highness, and 
besought him to extend his mercy to 
the unbappy man; who, shut out as 
he was from the consolations of 
Christianity, privileges of humanity 
which the heaviest guilt could not 
cancel, was pining away in helpless 
desolation, and possibly not far from 
despair. With all that intrepidity 
and dignity which the conscious 
discharge of duty bestows, be pray- 
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ed—he demanded free entrance to 
the prisoner, as a son of aflliction 
and of penitence, who belonged of 
right to him, and for whose soul’s 
welfare he was answerable to God. 
The sood cause in which he spoke 
made him eloquent ; and, moreover, 
the first heat of the prince’s dis- 
pleasure time had» already done 
something to soften. His prayer 
was granted, with full permission 
to cheer the prisoner by a visit of 
spiritual consolation. 

After an interval of sixteen months 
the first human countenance that 
G—— beheld was the countenance 
of his benefactor. The solitary 
friend, who in this world was yet 
living for him, he was indebted for 
to his afflictions : his prosperity had 
gained him none, To him the visit 
of the chaplain was as the revela- 
tion of an angel. His feelings I do 
not undertake to describe. Be it 
sufficient to say, that from this day 
forward he shed milder tears, be- 
cause toone human being he saw 
himself the object of compassion. 

But, for the chaplain, horror 
seized him upon his entrance into 
this murderous dungeon. His cyes 
were wandering about in search ofa 
human creature—and, behold! from 
a corner opposite to him, which re- 
sembled rather the lair of a wild 
beastthan the abode ofany thing in 
human shape, crawled forth a crea- 
ture that awoke a rueful and a shud- 
dering pity. A ghastly and death- 
like skeleton—all the hues of life 
perished from a face in which sor- 
row and despair had imprinted deep 
furrows—beard and nails, through 
long neglect, grown to a hideous 
length —clothes, from long use, 
half rotted away—and, from total 
want of ventilation, the very air 
about him thick, sickly, and infec- 
tious: such was the condition in 
which he found this darling of for- 
tune; and even under such a condi- 
tion his iron constitution had not 
given way. Transported with hor- 
ror by such a spectacle, the chaplain 
hurried away upon the spot to the 
governor, forthe purpose of extort- 
ing a sccond indulgence to the poor 
wretch, without which the first went 
lur nothing. 
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As the governor again excused 
himself, by pleading the express 
letter of his instructions, he nobly 
resolved upon a second journey to 
the capital, with the view of once 
more making a claim upon the 
prince’s elemency. There he pro- 
tests solemnly, that, without violat- 
ing the holy majesty of the sacra- 
ment, he never could bring himself 
to go through any sacred rites 
with the prisoner, unless some re- 
semblance to the form of man were 
first of all restored to him. This 
petition was also granted ; and, 
fromthis day, the prisoner drew his 
breath again in an atmosphere of 
hope. 

Several long years G —— spent 
in this fortress; but, after the first 
summer of the new favourite had 
passed away, and others had suc- 
ceeded to his post, who cither 
thought more humanely, or who had 
no vengeance to wreak upon him, 
he spent them in a tar more tolera- 
ble condition. At last, after a ten 
years’ confinement, the day of his 
deliverance appeared ; but no judi- 
cial investigation, no formal acquit- 
tal. He yeceived his freedom as a 
boon at the hands of grace; and, at 
the same time, he was enjoined to 
quit the country for ever. 

At this point, my information in 
regard to his history, all of which I 
have been able to collect sinply 
from oral traditions, deserts me ; 
and I find myself obliged to step 
over an interval of twenty years, 
During this period G began his 
career anew, in a foreign military 
service ; and here also it conducted 
him to the very same glittering 
eminence from which he had, in his 
native country, been so awfully pre- 
cipitated. At length, Time, who 
brings about a slow but an inevita- 
ble retribution, took into his own 
hands the winding up of this aflair, 
The years of passion were now pass- 
ed away with the prince; and, as 
his hair began to whiten, human 
nature began to assert her power 
over his mind. Standing now on 
the brink of the grave, he felt an 
cainest yearning awakened in him 
towards the favourite of his youth, 
Ju order to make some reparation 
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if possible to the grey-headed old 
inan, for the afflictions which le had 
heaped upon the youth, he sent a 
message to the exile, couched in 
kind and affectionate terms, invit- 
ing him back to his home, towards 
which the heart of G had long 
since turned in secrecy with lan- 
guishing desire. Touching was the 
interview of their re-union; fervent 
and flattering was the reception, as 
though they had been separated but 
yesterday. ‘The prince pursued, 
with a pensive eye, that counte- 
nance, whose lineaments were so 
familiar to him, and yet again so 
strange. And it seemed as if he 
were counting the furrows which 
he had himself imprinted there. 
With an eager scrutiny he sought 
inthe face of the old man for the 
beloved features of the youth; but 
what he sought was in this world 
to be fouad no more. Each con- 
strained himself to an air of cold 
and chearless confidenee ; but both 
hearts were for ever divided by 
shame and fear. Tothe prince that 
object could not be gratifying which 
recalled to his remembrance his own 
cruel preciptation; and, on his part, 
G—— could never more give back 
his affections to theauthor of hismis- 
fortunes. Comforted, nevertheless, 
and in tranquillity, he now looked 
back upon the past with the feelings 
of one cheared cnrecovering froma 
frightful dream. 

In nolong time, G—— beheld 
himself again in possession of all 
his former dignities ; and the prince 
put force upon his own feelings of 
secret aversion, in order to make 
him a brilliantamends for what was 
past. But could he also restore to 
him that heart which he had for ever 
untuned for the enjoyment of life > 
could he give him back the years of 
hope ? or could he devise any hap- 
piness for the brokendown old man, 
that could make buta semblance of 
reparation for that which he had 
stolen away from him in bis early 
prime ? 

For nineteen years G——- enjoyed 
this tranquil evening of his days. 
Neither misfortunes nor years had 
in him been ‘able to wither the fire 
of passion, nur wholly to cloud the 
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festal geniality of his spirit. 


Tn his 
seventicth year, he was still grasp. 
ing at the shadow ofa happiness 
which he had actually possessed in 


his twentieth. Finally, he died, 
governor of the castle of * # # 
where state prisoners are confined, 
It will naturally be expected that 
towards these prisoners he would 
display a spirit of humanity, the 
value of which he must have learned 
so well how to appreciate in his own 
person. But, alas! no: he treated 
them with harshness and caprice . 
and a paroxysm of rage towards one 
of them stretched him in his coffin, 
when in his eightieth year, 


MOUNT CAUCASUS, 


(From Sir R. Porter's Travels.) 


* Turret isa tradition, here, that 
during the subsiding of the deluge, 
the ark of Noah, while floating over 
these mountains in the direction of 
Ararat, its place of final rest, smote 
the head of Elborus* with its keel, 
and the cleft it made in the moun. 
tain has remained ever since, To 
give any colour of feasibility to the 
legend, it had betier have represent- 
ed, that the ark struck off the top of 
the one mountain in its passage to 
the other; for, otherwise, Klborus, 
towering as it is, being at present 
much luwer than Ararat, it could 
not have been touched at all by the 
sacred vessel floating towards so 
much higher a region. But this 
oral remembrance of some junction 
having taken place between Elborus 
and the earliest personages of Holy 
Writ, is not the only honour of the 
kind attached to the history of this 
celebrated mountain. Heathen tra- 
ditions, and classical writers, affirm, 
that Elborus was the huge and sa- 
vage rock of the Caucasus to which 
Prometheus was chained. And whe 
but Eschylus, bas drawn its picture? 
In his pages alone, we find the mag- 
nitude, sublimity, and terrors of that 
* stoncy girdle of the world,’ that 
quarry of the globe, whence all its 








® This Peak is said to be of an elevation 
of more than 16,700 feet above the level of 
the sea. 
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other mountains may seem to have 
been chisselled ; such areits won- 
drous abysms, its vast and caverned 
sides, and summits of every form 
and attitude, mingling with the 
clouds. There is still a tradition 
amoust the natives, who reside in the 
valleys of Flborus, that the bones of 
an enormous giant, exposed there 
by Divine wrath, are yet to be seen 
on its smallersummit. Indeed, the 
story is so much a matter of firm 
belief with the rude tribes in that 
quarter of the Caucasus, that peo- 
ple are to be found amongst them, 
who will swear they have seen these 
hage remains. Marvellous as the 
story is, it seemed so well attested 
that some time ago, an European 
general officer thought he might 
make it a ground for penetrating 
farther than had yct been attempted, 
into the interior of the mountains, 
and accordingly, I wastold, he set 
forth on this expedition, with a party 
of two hundred men and a light 
piece of artillery, to ascertain the 
truth of so extraordinary a tale. 
However, the moment was not yet 
arrived for a European eye to be- 
hold the remains of this dead Co- 
lossus; for scarcely had he pene- 
trated any distance into the reeesses 
of the mountain, when a dreadful 
avalanche rolled in fury down its 
side, and overwhelmed the whole 
party, excepting its leader, and two 
or three soldiers. There was now 
no doubt amongst the natives, that 
the intention of the expedition was 
tohave given charitable sepniture 
to the unburicd corpse, and that 
the accident happened in conse- 
quence of the vengeance of the 
spirits of the mountain, who had the 
mysterious relics in charge ; thus 
to shew, that the doom of their 
being left to bleach on that un- 
sheltered rock for ever, should never 
be reversed. So far the judgment of 
the spirits of the mountain! But 
it is more credibly believed, by the 
persons who told me the story, that 
the real object of the expedition, 
which set forth under this mask, 


was to reconnoitre ground for the 
establishment of some good pusi- 
tions in the mountains. 
avalanches, 


“ The which fre- 
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quently occur, are not always con- 
fined to the winter season; but - 
happen at any time, when either the 

power of the sun, or the weight of 

the snows, may disengage the pre 

pouderating load from its hold ou 

the mountain. In June, 1776, the 

course of the Terek was stopped by 

one of these ice torrents ; when its 

impeded waters rose to the beight 

of 258 feet, and suddenly tearing a 

passage through the rocky barrier of 

that tremendous defile, with a noise 

louder than thunder, resounded by 

a thousand echoes, rushed onward 

in a devastating flood. 

“Similar was the horrid scene 
report brought tous in the month of 
November, 1817, The pale summit 
of the mountain Kasibeck, on the 
side which shelves down into the 
dark valley between Derial and the 
village which bears the mountain’s 
name, had been seen abruptly to 
move. In aninstant it was launch 
ed forward; and nothing was now 
beheld for the shaken snow, and 
dreadful over-shadewing of the 
falling destruction. The noise that 
accompanied it, was the most stun- 
ning, bursting and rolling onward, 
of all that must make death cer- 
tain. As the avalanche rushed on, 
huge masses of rock, rifted from 
the mountain’s side, were driven 
before it ; and the snows and ice of 
centuries pouring down inimmense 
shattered forms, and rending heaps, 
fell like the fall of an earthquake, 
covering from human eye, villages, 
valleys, and people! What an 
awful moment, when all was still! 
—when the dreadful cries of man 
and beast were heard no more—and 
the tremendous avalanche lay avast, 
motionless, white shroud on all 
around ! 

“The magnitude of the destruc. 
tion will readily be comprehended, 
when itis understood, that the depth 
of the snow, which thus rolled down- 
wards in sight of the appalied in- 
habitants of the valley, was full 
twenty-eight fathoms, that is, 168 
feet ; and its extent more than six 
wersts, or four English miles. It im- 
mediately blocked up the course of 
the Terek, whose obstructed waters, 
beating up, in immense billows, 
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foaming and raging against this 
strange impediment,seemed attimes 
ready toovertopit: but, still repel- 
Jed by the firmness and height of the 
snow, it fell back on its bed witha 
roaring that proclaimed the dreadful 
scene to a vastdistance. The over- 
charged waters then formed them- 
selves into a lake, which spread 
down the whole valiey, on the river- 
side of its tremendous barrier; thus 
cowpletely barring all communica- 
tion with Wlady Caucasus. Nearly 
twelve dayselapsed before the river 
had sapped its way throughso im- 
mense a body of consolidated snow ; 
but when it did make an opening, 
its food, and fury, and devastating 
ennsequences, fell not far short of 
the dreadful ruin occasioned by the 
cause of its obstruction. Bridges, 
forts, every thing contiguous to its 
path, were washed away in the tor- 
rent,” 
The following sketches of Cau- 
casian manners are interesting :— 
“The prince and his nobles have 
much the same sort of education 
that was bestowed on the great men 
amongst our Saxon ancestors—man- 
ly exercises, and the use of arms. 
The prince alone is regularly taught 
to read and write. In all but this 
distinction, (which is a real supe- 
riority, as its tendency is to enlarge 
the knowledge where most power 
resides), he is trained, frum his ear- 
liest youth, along with the younger 
chieftains, to the nanagement of the 
horse, and the mastery of every 
weapon in use amongst them; and 
at a certain age, he accompanies 
his instructors and their followers 
in occasional excursions against the 
neighbouring predatory tribes, to 
inure him to brave danger, to rescue 
plunder, or retaliate rapine, and 
to make him acquainted alike with 
the passes, which will most readily 
conduct him into the territories of 
his enemies, and the avenues that 
might easiest lead them to his own. 
“ The women, who are so often 
the only spoil sought after by the 
marauding tribes about Circassia, 
are brought up in simple and do- 
mestic habits by their mothers; a 
mode of education that must make 
the act of being torn from their pa- 
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rents and country doubly distressing, 
to the youthful victims. They are 
taught by their mothers, not merely 
the use of the needle in decorative 
works,but te make their ownclothes, 
and those of the men of their family, 
Soon after a female infant is born, 
her waist is encircled by a Jeathern 
bandage, sewn tight, and which 
only gives way afterwards to the 
natural growth of the child. It is 
then replaced by another; and so 
ontill the shape is completely formed, 
according to the taste of the country, 
The first night of her nuptials, the 
husband cuts the cincture with his 
poignard ; a custom something dan- 
gerous, and certainly terrific to the 
blushing bride. After marriage the 
women are kept very close, not even 
their husband’s own relations being 
suffered to visit them; but, what 
seems an extraordinary inconsist- 
ency, a man has no objection to 
allow that privilege to a stranger, 
whom he permits to enter the sacred 
precincts of his home, without him- 
self to bea guard over its decorum. 
For it is a rule with the Circassians, 
never to be seen by a third person 
in the presence of their wives; and 
they observe it strictly to their latest 
years. 

** On the morning of the celebra- 
tion of a marriage, the bride pre- 
sents her intended husband witha 
coat of mail, helmet, and all other 
articles necessary to a full equip- 
ment for war. Her father, on the 
same day, gives her a small portion 
of her dowry ; while he, at the same 
time, receives from his son-in-law 
an exchange of genealogies—a punc- 
tilio, on which they all pique them- 
selves with as great a nicety as on 
any point of personal honour ; every 
man being more or less esteemed, 
according to the purity and illus- 
trious names of his descent. When 
the first child of the marriage is 
born, the father of the bride pays up 
the residue of her fortune to the 
husband ; presenting her,at the same 
moment, with the distinguishing 
badges of a married woman, (never 
put on with this tribe, until offspring 
is the fruit of union,) which honour- 
able marks are a long white veil, 
over a sort of red coif; all the rest 
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ofthe dress being white also. In- 
veed, white is universal with the 
women, married and single ; butthe 
menalwayswearcolours. The wife 
hes the care of her husband’s arms 
apd armour; and she is so habi- 
tually anxious he should not dis- 
grace them, that if she have the most 
distant idea he has used them with 
less bravery,inany particular action, 
than his brethren, she never ceases 
assailing bim with reproach and 
derision, till he washes away the 
stain of imputed cowardice, either 
in the blood of bis enemies or his 
own, At present, the professed re- 
ligion of these people is Mahome- 
tan; but this sort offemale heroism, 
speaks more like the high mind of a 
Spartan virgin, or a Rowan matron, 
than one of the soul-less daughters 
ofthe Arabian prophet. Formerly 
the Christian faith had made some 
progress amongst them, but not a 
vestige of its ordinances is now to 
be found, Hospitality, however, is 
an eminent virtue with the tribe of 
the true Circassians ; and it is no 
inconsequential one, in these re- 
mote regions of savage men, and 
more savage hostility. One of the 
courtesies peculiarly reserved by 
this tribe, to do honour to strangers, 
I have already mentioned —that of 
admitting them to the sacredness of 
their domestic hearths; but this 
sort of welcome goes still farther, 
and even to a preposterous length 
(to say the least of it, amongst other 
tribes of the Caucasus, anid parti- 
culaly that of the Kisty. Whena 
traveller arrivés at one of their 
abodes, the host orders one of his 
daughters to do the honours of his 
reception, to take care of his horse 
ard baggage, to prepare his meals, 
and, when night comes on, to share 
his bed. The refusal of the latter 
part of the entertainment, would be 
considered as a great aflront to the 
young Jady and her father. The 
natives of a part of Lapland, not 
very far from Torpeo,have a similar 
custom; but then it is the wife of 
the host, whom he delivers into the 
besom of his guest: aud she re- 
mains with the stranger as his cx- 
clusive property, during the whole 
VOL. lil.—wS, 5s 
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of his sojourn under her husband’s 
roof.” 





ON THE WORD “ THOUGHT.” 


(From the German of Sulzer. ) 


THoveuts, generally speaking, 
are all ideas that are sufficiently 
distinct to be conveyed by signs. 
When speaking with a particular 
reference to the Belles Lettres and 
Polite Arts, we receive, by thought, 
the ideas which the artist attempts to 
raise by his performance, in contra- 
distinction to the manner in which 
they are raised er expressed. fn 
works of art, thoughts are what re- 
main of a performance, when strip- 
ped of its embellishments. Thus a 
Poet’s thoughts are what remain 
of his poems, independently of the 
versification, and of some ideas 
merely serving for its decoration 
and improvement. Thoughts, there- 
fore, are the materials proposed and 
applied by art to its purposes. The 
dress in which they appear, or the 
form into which they are moulded 
by the artist, is merely accidental ; 
consequently, they are the first ob- 
ject of attention in every work of 
avt—the spirit—the soul—of a per- 
formance, which, if its thoughts are 
indifferent, is but one of little value, 
and may be compared to a palace 
of ice, raised in the most regular 
form of an habitable structure, but 
from the nature of its materials, to- 
tally useless. While, therefcre, you 
are contemplating an historical pic- 
ture,try to forget thatit is a pictare— 
forget the painter, whose magic art 
has, by light and shade, created bo- 
dies, where there were none. Fancy 
te yourself that you are actually 
looking at men, and then attend to 
their actions. Observe whether they 
are interesting; whether the persons 
express thoughts and sentiments in 
their countenances, attitudes, and 
motions ; whether you may under- 
stand the language of their eyes and 
gestures; whether they tell you some- 
thing remarkable. If you find it 
not werth your while to attend to the 
persons thus realized by your fancy, 
the painter has wrought to little pur- 
pose. While listening to a musical 
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performance, try to forget that you 
are hearing sounds of an inanimate 
instrument, produced alone by great 
and habitual dexterity of lips or 
fingers ; fancy to yourself, that you 
are listening to an unknown lan 
guage, and observe whether the 
sounds express any sentiment ; 
whether they denote any disturbance 
or tranquillity of mind, soft or vio- 
lent, joyful or grievous affections ; 
whether they express any character 
of the performer; and whether the 
dialect be noble or mean. If you 
cannot observe any of these requi- 
sites, then pity the virtuoso for hav- 
ing left so much ingenuity destitute 
of thought. In the same manner we 
must also judge of poems, especially 
of the lyric kind. That ode is valu- 
ble, which, when deprived of its po- 
etical dress, still affords pleasing 
thoughts or images tothe mind, Its 
real merit may best be discovered 
by transposing it into simple prose, 
and depriving it of its poetical co- 
louring. If nothing remains thata 
man of sense and reflection would 
approve, the ode, with the most 
charming harmony and the most 
splendid colouring, is but a fine 
dress hung round a figure of straw. 
How greatly, then, are those mis- 
taken, who consider an exuberant 
fancy, and a delicate ear, as sulli- 
cient qualifications for a lyric poet! 

Itis only after having examined 
the thoughts of a performance in 
their unadorned state, that we can 
pronounce whether the attire, in 
which they have been dressed by 
ait, fits aud becomes them well or 
il. A thought, whose value and 
merit cannot be estimated but from 
its dress, is, in eifect, as futile and 
insignibcant as a man who aflects 
tu display his merit by pomp, 
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Quachery Triumphant. late 
Dr. - 

great celebrity, visited Drogheda, 
about sixteen years ago, in order 
to estabtish there a more extensive 


sale 


—The 


for his nostrum. <A few hours 
after his arrival, he was waited upon 


by agenuicman, named ‘I , who 


-, of ———, an empiric of 
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addressed the Doctor thus: “ | 
come, my dear Sir, to return you 
my sincere thanks for the benefits 
you have conferred on me and my 
whole family. Your valuable medi- 
cine has been of more service to us 
than all the receipts prescribed for 
us during the whole course of our 
lives. LI solemnly declare that it is 
of more efficacy thdn the whole 
materia medica, in common use,” 
Joy sparkled in the Doctor’s eye at 
the intelligence. He shook his 
visitor’s hand most cordially, and 
expressed his delight thus: “ My 
dear Sir, Iam highly gratified with 
this intelligence. To be serviceable 
to mankind is the chief study of 
my life. I hope, Sir, you will do 
me the justice to certify the facts in 
the public prints. This may be of 
some service to me, but more to 
your town and cvuntry.’’-—“ My 
dear Doctor,” said T. “ it will give 
me pleasure to comply with your re- 
quest, and I should be gratifiedif the 
whole world knew both your merits 
and the service you have rendered 
me.” “ And pray, Sir,” said the 
Doctor, ** what are the particulars 
of the case ?”—** Why Sir,” replied 
T. “ my grand-aunt, resided in our 
family. She was as rich as Croesus, 
but as irritable as a hunted porcu- 
pine, and as puguacious as a perse- 
secuted cat. Last Tuesday she 
quarrelled with my wife and my 
youn: est daughter, and declared ber 
resolution to alter her will on Wed- 
nesday, and leave all her property 
toa remote relation, In the evening, 
however, she grew qualmish, and 
took some of your most precious 
cordial to raise her spirits; and ere 
the dawn of Wednesday morning 
shewas nomore. Weare grateful 
to you for the event, and if you will 
honoor as this day with your com- 
pany, we will drink long life to 
onr true friend, the learned Dr.——-, 
and chant a requiem to the perturb- 
ed spirit of our departed aunt. The 
Doctor thus accosted, 


** Giinn'd horribly a ghastly simile,” 


and withdrew from Drogheda, for 
ever, * with Liushing honours kind- 
ling on lis cheek,” 
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Negro Poetry.—The well-known 
propensity of the slaves inthe West 
Indies to make verses on all sub- 
jects, has been often notived. The 
following couplet has amused us by 
its whimsical non-sequitur. Mr, Mar- 
tin, a favourite with the black popu- 
lation, had lost£500 on ahorse-race, 
the animals toyethernot being worth, 
perhaps, one jiith of thatsum ; and 
upon this the African bard wrote— 
“ Massa Martin, Massa Martin, me 

sorry for your loss ! 
But five hunder pounds would kave 
bought a betterhorse.” - 


There is another instance of the 
poetical fury of the negroes, which 
has amused us. A gentleman of the 
name of Thomson, who was newly 
married, was saluted with hymeneal 
songs from his poetical siaves when- 
everhe made his appearance. The 
gentleman, who had, at least, that 
part of a oeweser disposition which 
consists of irritability, was not very 
well pleased with these elffusicns, 
which were, as may be imagined, 


jrather well meant than delicate, 


He begged them to desist; it was 
invain; he threatened them with as 
little effect: and at last being, while 
sitting at dinner with his bride, 
again assailed by the friends of the 
muse, he was stung to a sudden fit of 
frenzy, and seized the first weapon 
which presented itself to take sum- 
mary vengeance onthem. The ne- 
groes,w ho knew that the rage of their 
master was no joke, fled im dismay, 
batthe poetical habit still prevailed ; 
forthe chief bard, who wasin therear, 
thus addressed his comrades :— 
“Run, aiggars, run, run for your life, 
Here is Massa Thomson coming with 
his knife.” 
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On Training the Fig-Tree.—Let 
the stems, if there be, as usual, 
many within a narrow space, be 
gradually reduced to one only; and 
from the top and parts near it of 
this, let lateral branches be trained 
horizontally and pendently, in close 
coniact withthe wall. Under such 
treatment, all troublesome Juxuri- 
ance of growth will disappear ; the 
pendent shoots will not annually 
extend more than a few inches, and 
few, or no more leaves will be pro- 
duced than those which the buds 
contain before they unfold. The 
young woot consequently ceases to 
elongate very early in the season, 
and thence acquires perfect ma- 
turity ; and by being trained close 
to the wallis placed secure, or near- 
ly so, from injury by the severest 
frost. The quantity of mature and 
productive young wood thus neces- 
sarily become very great, relatively 
to the size of the tree; and the fruit 
being in contact with the wall, and 
not shaded by excess of foliage, 
acquires an early and perfect ma- 
turity. Insome experiments which 
I made last year, and to which I 
paid very close attention, I found 
that where I had trained one branch 
of a cherry-tree perpendicularly 
downwards and another upwards, 
the fruit ripened most early, and 
most perfectly, upon the pendent 
branches; and as the branches of 
the fig-iree in, I believe, all its va- 
rieties, grow more or less pendent, 
it appears probable, though I have 
not attended to this circumstance, 
that the figs will ripen best upon 
pendent branches. 


— Poetry. 





POETRY, 


i 


IMAGINATION’S PICTURE. 


I WANTED to paint a lovely flower, 
In the rose and lilies’ dyes— 

| wanted to see the diauiond’s power, 
In two bright eyes. 


I wanted to paint a bosom as fair 


As the cyenet's wavey down ; 





I wanted a footstep as light-aa the air 
That kisses Indian ground. 


A mind as bright as Religion’s light, 
A breast quite free from guile, 
That was purely touched with Learning 
bright, 
Unaftected the while, 
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I wanted a soul whose exquisite sigh 
Had oft Love's influence given— 
That breathed in full from the beaute- 
ous eye 
That rivals the stars of heaven. 


Tn Hope's fond smile I was lost awhile,— 
Remembrance’s light came o’er me ; 
I thought but once on the picture I'd 
drawn— 
*Twas Marian stood before me. 





LINES WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF 
A BEAUTIFUL RIVER. 


O cent iF, lovely river, by whose side 

I've wiled, in pleasing thought, the 
lonely hours, 

Ne’er may the tread of worthless base 
born pride 

Pollute thy banks, disturb thine hum- 
ble flowers. 

Ambition, av’rice, falschood’s sordid 
train, : 

Each, as ye list, your varyingills pursue, 

Ne’er may your feet this simple path 
profane— w 

Grant me but this —the world I leave 
to you. 


A bower so fragrant, so tranquil a shade, 

For th’ asylum of feeling—fur pleasure 
was made ; 

The branches o’erspreading, in amorous 
twine, 

Extend o'er the muses a foliage divine. 


And the pure waves reflect 
As they gratefully move, 
The beauties of nature 
The image of love. 





THE EIGHTEENTH OF JUNE. 


Ou for the poet's heart of flame ! 
A muse of fire for fiery theme ! 
To breathe one living, mighty lay, 
Memorial wortlty this proud day. 
Her steel of proof when —_ 
drew, 
Shook, like a sun-burst, red and high, 
Her lion-standard to the sky, 
Led on her sons to do or die, 
And struck, and won, at Waterloo ! 


Heroes! that bloody toil who shar’d, 
For future glories haply spared, 
Who wear, in brightest blazon wove, 
Your victor-wreath—your country's 
love— 

And ye to whom ‘twas given— 
Sublimer lot ! and worthier far ! 
To soar from that stern strife of war, 
Like prophet borne on fiery car, 
On battle’s blazing wing to heaven ! 


Poetry ° 





Ye brave, who stood, and ye, who fell, 
Of those that fought such fields so well, 
This day be ever vowed to you, 
High meed to valour’s memory due— 
And, hark !—earth, sea, and sky, 
In ove wild, universal shout, 
Proclaim the tyrant’s final rout ; 
The cavnon’s thundering throat peals 
out, 
Stamping your fame’s eternity ! 


Blest be their dust who bled that day! 

’Tis freedom’s consecrated clay ; 

The mould that warks her martyrs’ 

ban es 

The noblest far of earthly thrones ! 
Oh! still, till time's last round, 

As onward rolls the peaceful year, 

Dear to the heart—to honour dear— 

Religion’s prayer, the patriot’s tear, 
Shall mingle o'er that mound! 


—_—_—-__-_- -— 


SONG, ON LEAVING SCOTLAND, 


Our native land—our native vale,— 
A long and last adieu ;— 
Farewcll to bonny Teviot dale, 
And Cheviot mountains blue! 


Farewell, ye hills of glorious deeds, 
Aud streams renown’'d in song ; 

Farewell ye blithsome braes and meads, 
Our hearts have lov'd so long. 


Farewell ye brvomy elfin knowes 
Where thyme and harebells grow; 

Farewell ye hoary haunted howes 
O’erhung with birk and sloc. 


The battle mound—the Border tower 
That Scotia's aunals tell ;— 
Themartyr’s grave—the lover's bower~ 
To each—to all—farewell ! 
et 


of our hearts 
home— 
Land of the brave and free ! 
The saikis flapping on the foam 
That bears us far from thee! 


Home —our father's 


We seek a wild and distant shore 
Beyond the Atlantic main ; 
We leave thee to return no more, 


Nor view thy cliffs again 
But may dishonour blight our fame, 
And quench our household fires, 


When we, or ours, forget thy name, 
Green island of our sires. 


Our native land—our native vale,— 
A long, a last adieu !— 

Farewell to bonny Teviot dale, 
And Scotland’s mountains blue. 
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